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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Ethics. By G. E. Moore. London : Williams & Norgate ; New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. [Home University Library Series.] 
Pp. 256. 

Probably most readers of Mr. Moore's "Principia Ethica" 
(1903), remembering that the objects of that work were to dis- 
cover and establish the fundamental principles of ethical rea- 
soning and to answer the question, What things are good in 
themselves? will think, when they take up this little book, that 
they can predict the sort of thing they will find between its 
covers. But they will be wrong. It is not a precis of the lead- 
ing ideas inseparably connected with Mr. Moore's name. It 
differs strikingly from the "Principia," both in its form, in its 
general attitude towards the subject, and in the nature of its 
arguments. 

Mr. Moore first carefully states a theory, more or less corre- 
sponding to historical Utilitarianism, which tries to answer the 
question, What characteristic is common and peculiar to all vol- 
untary actions that are right? — 'voluntary actions' being defined 
as "those which we should not have done, if we had chosen not 
to do them. ' ' The answer is that, it being possible, theoretically, 
to arrange all actions in a scale according to the total quantities 
of pleasure and pain that they cause, "a voluntary action is 
right whenever and only when the agent could not, even if he 
had chosen, have done any other action instead, which would 
have caused more pleasure (in a certain defined sense) than the 
one he did do. ' ' Chapter II deals with the second part of this 
theory, which says that the above characteristic of a right action 
is not merely a criterion, but that a right action is right because 
it produces, in the sense defined, more pleasure than any pos- 
sible alternative. The importance of this step lies in its in- 
volving something that is not involved if quantity of pleasure 
caused is merely a criterion of Tightness, — namely, that actions 
which produce the maximum of pleasure will be always right, 
no matter what their other effects may be as well. It is to be 
observed that, according to this second step, such actions will 
be right under any conceivable circumstances; and also that to 
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assert this is equivalent to, if not identical with, asserting that 
any effect or set of effects which contains more pleasure is al- 
ways intrinsically better than one which contains less, a unique 
position thus being assigned to pleasure and pain in relation both 
to right and wrong and to intrinsic value. 

Mr. Moore does not stop to indicate how far he agrees or dis- 
agrees with this theory, but goes on to consider, in Chapters 
III and IV, some objections which may be brought against its 
two parts. The first part of the theory implies that one par- 
ticular action can't be both right and wrong; and the first set 
of objections considered (Ch. Ill) are those which contradict 
this implication, — namely those forms of the view that, when 
we assert an action or class of actions to be right or wrong, we 
are making an assertion about somebody's feelings, which imply 
that one and the same action may be both right and wrong; 
and, further, the view that moral judgments are merely judg- 
ments about somebody's thoughts or opinions. Mr. Moore him- 
self would say that it is self-evident that one and the same action 
can't be both right and wrong; but he also refutes here very 
clearly and thoroughly the various considerations that may lead 
people to maintain the contrary. Then, in Chapter IV, he 
passes to the views which, while admitting that one and the 
same action can't be both right and wrong, assert or imply the 
falsity of the second part of our theory, — that part of it, namely, 
which (to put it compendiously though inaccurately) says that 
a right action is right under all conceivable circumstances, and 
that what is intrinsically valuable is so under all conceivable 
circumstances. Here we get the refutation of all views which 
make the rightness of an action consist in the attitude of some 
non-human being (God, the Practical Reason, or the True Self) 
towards it, by way of willing or commanding, and also the refu- 
tation of those views that make the intrinsic value of a thing 
consist in the fact that somebody has some special feeling, such 
as desire, towards it. What must be admired in this discussion 
is not merely the clearness and beauty of the arguments against 
the various views considered, but the ingenuity with which it 
is shown that these views are fatal, in various respects, to the 
several parts of the theory of Chapters I and II. I know of 
no philosophical writing comparable to Mr. Moore's for this sort 
of merit. 

So far we are on fairly firm ground. In Chapter V, we reach 
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the objections that may be made to our theory on the ground 
that the Tightness of an action cannot depend on its actual con- 
sequences; at least one of these is formidable, and though Mr. 
Moore thinks that perhaps none of them are fatal, I do not feel 
sure that he is right. The first two, indeed, (1) that we are 
obliterating the distinction between duty and expediency, and 
(2) that it may sometimes be our duty to do what will not pro- 
duce the bes|; possible results, on the ground that certain kinds 
of action ought always to be omitted or done, and hence ought 
to be done or not whatever the consequences, do not give him 
much trouble. It is otherwise with the next two. It is certain 
that (3) our moral judgments often are, and rightly, influenced 
by considering what a man's motives were; and hence it is 
plausible to suppose that right and wrong depend, not solely 
on the total results of actions, but at least partly on their mo- 
tives. I think it must be admitted that the plausibility of this 
is, at any rate, diminished by what Mr. Moore proceeds to point 
out. He points out that the fact that motives ought to influ- 
ence some of our moral judgments does not contradict the prin- 
ciple that right and wrong depend solely on results: this prin- 
ciple is not contradicted either by our holding that some 
motives are intrinsically good and bad, nor by our holding that 
good motives have a general tendency to produce right conduct, 
nor yet by the fact that motives are relevant to the question 
whether the agent deserves moral praise or blame. Provided 
an action is done from a good motive, it may be our duty to 
praise it more highly than one which, though it actually had 
better results, was done from a bad motive; and this is not in- 
consistent with holding that nevertheless the former action was 
wrong and the latter right. And finally (4) this distinction be- 
tween an action that is right and one that is morally praise- 
worthy may perhaps be a sufficient reply to the objection that, 
since we can never know for certain what course will produce 
the best results, the Tightness of an action cannot depend on 
actual results, but must depend on the probable results, or on 
what the agent had reason to expect. This was Mr. Russell's 
view in his "Philosophical Essays," and I am not sure that Mr. 
Moore did not himself give some countenance to it in 1903. 
Now, however, his suggestion is that we may avoid it, though 
at the cost of a paradox. We may admit that, if a man did 
not choose the course which he had every reason to think would 
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turn out best, he may deserve moral blame, and yet we may 
hold that even in that case he may have done his duty, since 
the course he did choose did, in fact, produce the best results. 
If it be said that it is too fantastic to define 'duty' in such a 
way that, consistently with the definition, we can say that a 
man deserved strong moral blame for doing his duty, we may 
reply not only, as Mr. Moore does, that there is nothing self- 
contradictory in this, but also, I think, that the question is 
largely one of convenience. It is a great theoretical conveni- 
ence to have a single perfectly clear mark, such that whatever 
actions have it are right, and only those actions. The admis- 
sion of the notion of probability or reasonable expectation opens 
the door to a flood of complications, and we are forced, for in- 
stance, to allow a"t least two fundamental senses to the word 
'right.' 

In Chapter VI, on Free Will, those objections are discussed 
which urge that right and wrong depend not on actual results, 
nor yet on what the agent can know, but on what he can do. 
This is the most novel part of the book; there was nothing cor- 
responding to it in the "Principia," and it is the best exposi- 
tion that has ever been given of the bearing of the free will 
controversy on Ethics. Mr. Moore's tentative conclusion is that 
perhaps we have free will in a sense which does not conflict 
with the dependence of right and wrong solely on consequences. 
The facts to be reconciled are these. Right and wrong evi- 
dently depend not merely on what we can do if we choose (as 
our theory has supposed), but on what we can do: an action 
which we could do, if we chose, may nevertheless be one which 
we can not do. But, according to the principle of causation, 
everything is necessarily caused by something, and therefore 
nothing ever could have happened except what did happen, and 
no one can ever act otherwise than he does. It seems to fol- 
low that no one can ever act rightly or wrongly. On the other 
hand, it is certain that we sometimes could have acted differ- 
ently had we chosen; this is certain in the sense in which it is 
sometimes certain that, of two events which did not occur, one 
was possible and the other impossible. For instance, this morn- 
ing I neither got out of bed at seven o'clock nor walked thirty 
miles in an hour; and, in the sense in which I could have done 
the former act and could not have done the latter, it is certain 
that we often could have acted otherwise than we did. So strong 
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is this certainty that the principle of causation itself seems less 
certain, and if, of the two, one had to be given up, it might be 
the universality of causation. But Mr. Moore suggests that 
neither need be given up ; that the conflict may be purely verbal, 
depending on an ambiguity in the word 'could'; that, in fact, 
when I say that I 'could' have got up at seven, whereas I 
didn't, I merely mean that I should have done so had I chosen. 
There would thus be no conflict with causation. If it be said, 
"Granted that we often should have acted differently had we 
chosen differently, still we haven't free will unless it is also true 
that we could have chosen differently," it may be replied that 
here again there are two different senses in which we could 
have chosen what we didn't choose, and that neither contradicts 
causation: "we could have chosen" may mean merely "we 
should have chosen if we had chosen to choose" (the old sense 
over again) ; and often we cannot know for certain which choice 
we shall make. This analysis gives us a number of facts, all 
consistent with causation, and no one can feel sure that, taken 
together, they do not amount to the assertion that we have 
free will. 

In Chapter VII, after disposing of egoism, which implies that 
an action may be right or a duty, so long as it produces the 
best effects for the agent, even if its total effects are not the 
best possible, Mr. Moore comes at last to the points in which 
Utilitarianism is certainly wrong. It is wrong in holding that 
certain kinds of consequences are intrinsically better than 
others: consequences containing more pleasure are not better 
than those containing less. It is not even likely that quantity 
of pleasure is a correct criterion of right and wrong. Nor is 
it true that intrinsic value is always in proportion to quantity 
of pleasure, though probably no whole can have any intrinsic 
value unless it contains some pleasure. This brings us to a 
short statement of what, in the "Principia," was called the 
principle of organic unity. No classification of intrinsically 
good things is given, but two characteristics are mentioned as 
common (though not peculiar) to them all: they all contain 
both some feeling and also some other form of consciousness, 
and perhaps also some pleasure; and they are all complex. 
Finally, there are some remarks on the necessary distinctions 
as to good as a means and good as an end. 

On the whole, the book produces so different an impression 
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from the "Prineipia" that a careless reader might suppose that 
Mr. Moore's attitude towards ethies had completely changed in 
the last nine years, and it is therefore worth pointing out that 
his opinion does not seem to have changed as to any of his main 
conclusions. The only such change I can discover is on a point 
of minor importance: in 1903 he thought that the existence 
of a beautiful inanimate thing quite by itself might be some 
slight good ("Prineipia," p. 83), whereas he now thinks "that 
no whole can be intrinsically good unless it contains some feel- 
ing towards something" (p. 167). At the same time most of his 
positive views do seem to be held with less confidence than in 
1903; a feeling pervades the book that the opponent's case can 
be made much more difficult of attack than then seemed pos- 
sible. And it must be insisted that this involves a great gain: 
increased perception of difficulties has led to greater caution 
and subtlety in the selection of arguments, which, many of 
them quite different from those used in the "Prineipia," are 
all stated with an almost miraculous clearness and simplicity. 

Sydney Wateblow. 
London, England. 

The Truth of Religion. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. London : Williams & Norgate, 1911. 
Pp. xiv, 622. 

This is a translation of Professor Eucken 's most important 
contribution to the study of religion, ' ' Der Wahrheitsgehalt der 
Religion," originally published in 1907 and since repeatedly 
reviewed and enlarged. When the difficulties of an adequate 
rendering of such a work into another language are fully con- 
sidered, the translator may be congratulated on the general ac- 
complishment of his task. Yet the latter half is so much better 
than the first that one is bound to infer the acquisition of an 
increasing skill with practice and to regret that the earlier por- 
tions of the translation had not been subjected to a revision 
after such skill had been acquired. 

Religion is for Eucken the supreme human fact. It might 
seem indeed at first sight as if his whole philosophic system 
had been elaborated solely with a view to the defense of re- 
ligion. Yet a closer study of his work reveals how unwarranted 
such an assumption is. The facts on which he founds his view 



